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ABSTRACT 


The  Rococo  period  in  music  links  the  Baroque 
and  Classic  eras.  Although  this  period  of  transition 
reveals  some  similarities  with  the  earlier  and  later 
periods,  the  Rococo  period  has  a  number  of  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own. 

Chapter  One  attempts  a  general  definition  of 
the  Rococo  period  in  music.  References  are  made  to 
the  musical  philosophy  and  literature  during  the 
eighteenth  century  as  well  as  to  Rococo  art  and 
architecture.  Although  emphasis  is  placed  on  style 
oalant «  consideration  is  also  given  to  other  musical 
styles  which  were  concurrent  with  the  Rococo  period 
such  as  the  empfindsamer  Stil  and  the  style  of  the 
Mannheim  School. 

Chapter  Two  is  an  investigation  of  the  general 
musical  elements  that  constitute  the  Rococo  style. 

These  musical  elements  include  tonal  organization, 
melodic  construction,  instrumentation,  idiomatic  writing, 
harmonic  construction,  and  texture  (including  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  role  of  the  accompaniment).  General  aspects 
of  formal  structure  such  as  number,  arrangement,  and 
tempi  of  movements,  development  of  phrase  structure,  and 
early  appearances  of  development  and  recapitulation  are 
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also  considered 


Having  determined  a  frame  of  reference 
"Rococo  Style,"  Chapter  Three  will  discuss  the 
of  the  style  on  six  cello  sonatas  of  Boccherini 
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inf luence 
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CHAPTER  I 


DEFINING  THE  PERIOD 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  often  called 

\ 

the  "Age  of  Enlightenment,"  there  was  a  trend  toward 
the  more  secular  and  liberal  aspects  of  life.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  freedom  of  the  individual,  equal  rights, 
and  universal  education.  One  of  the  effects  of  this 
movement  was  a  decrease  in  national  differences, 
creating  an*  overlapping  of  musical  styles,  Johann 
Joachim  Quantz  (1697-1773)  wrote  in  1732  at  Berlin  that 
an  ideal  musical  style  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  the 
best  features  of  all  nations--his  "international  style" 
that  he  called  vermischter  Geschmack.^  The  composers 
of  the  period  travelled  a  great  deal,  often  taking  up 
residence  in  foreign  countries:  Domenico  Scarlatti 
(1683-1757),  an  Italian  composer,  resided  in  Spain; 
Domenico  Terradellas  (1713-1751),  a  Spaniard,  studied 
as  a  youth  in  Naples  but  was  mainly  active  in  Rome;  and 
Johann  Christian  Bach  (1735-1782)  enjoyed  a  prominent 
position  in  the  English  court, 

^In  Versuch  einer  Anweisunq  die  Flote  traversiere 
zu  spielen.  See  Oliver  Strunk,  ed..  Source  Readings  in 
Music  History  (New  York:  W,  W.  Norton^  1950")",  pp.  597-598. 
See  also  Donald  Jay  Grout,  A  History  of  Western  Music 
(2nd  ed.;  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton ,  1973)  ,  ~p.  449.  A 
complete  translation  by  Edward  R.  Reilly  is  also  available 
(New  York:  American  Musicological  Society,  1966). 
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Increased  popularity  of  the  arts  resulted  from 
public  concert  series  in  Paris  (the  Concerts  spirituels. 
1725  and  the  Concerts  des  amateurs,  1769) ;  in  Vienna 
(the  Tonkiinstler  Sozietat.  1771);  in  London  (the  Bach-Abel 
concerts,  from  1764);  in  Berlin  (the  Liebhaber  Konzert, 
1770);  and  in  Frankfurt  (the  Grosses  Konzert,  1740), 
Musical  magazines,  reviews,  and  critiques  were  being 
published,  as  well  as  some  of  the  first  music  histories. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  is  known  both  as  an 
opera  composer  and  as  a  philosopher,  holding  a  position  in 
the  history  of  music  as  the  author  of  an  important  music 
dictionary. ^  Dr.  Charles  Burney  (1726-1814)  contributed 
to  the  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  life  in  his  General 
History  of  Music  (1776-1789) and  in  his  travel  books, 

The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy ,  and 
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Reinhard  G.  Pauly,  Music  in  the  Classic  Period 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  H.J. :  Prentice-Hall , Inc . ,  1965) 
p.  72. 

3 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Dictionnaire  de  Musique 
(2  vols.;  Paris:  P.  Pourrant  Fr^res,  T839J. 

4 

Most  recent  edition  by  Frank  Mercer  (New  York: 
Dover  Publications,  1957). 

5 

See  Percy  A.  Scholes,  ed. ,  An  Eighteenth  Century 
Musical  Tour  in  France  and  Italy  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1959) 7 
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The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany,  The  Netherlands 

and  The  United  Provinces. ^ 

In  describing  certain  periods  in  music,  it  has 
often  been  the  practice  to  borrow  terms  first  used  in 
the  history  of  architecture  and  painting.  The  term 
Rococo  is  commonly  used  to  discuss  trends  within  Baroque 
art  that  developed  in  France  under  Italian  influences 
around  1720  and  that  lasted  until  about  1770.  The  word 
is  derived  from  rocaille ,  which  describes  the  decoration 
of  grottoes  with  irregular  shells  and  stones.  Rococo 
architecture  is  often  characterized  by  this  exaggeration 

o 

of  decoration  and  irregularity  of  rhythm.0  In  the  area 
of  domestic  architecture,  the  grandeur  and  remoteness  of 
the  aristocratic  palaces  and  estates  were  yielding  to  a 
trend  towards  more  informal  summer  residences  and  hunting 
lodges.  The  furniture  of  the  period  is  characterized  by 
its  delicate  lines  and  nature-oriented  decoration  with 


6 

Idem,  An  Eighteenth  Century  Musical  Tour  in 
Central  Europe  and  the  Netherlands  TLondon :  Oxford 
University  Press,  1939).  See  also  idem.  The  Life  and 
Activities  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  (London:  Oxford  University 
Press','  1903)7 

7 

Hans  Huth  "Rococo  Art,"  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica 
11th  ed.,  XIX j  p.  429. 

8 

See  a  colorplate  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Rotten- 
buch,  Bavaria  (1738-1737),  Rene  Huyghe ,  ed.,  Larousse 
Encyclopaedia  o f  t renaissance  and  Baroque  Art  (Lon don: 

Paul  Ha  inly  n,  1964)  ,  p.  316. 
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leaf  shapes  frequently  used.  It  has  been  observed  that 

this  ornamentation  is  even  found  on  scientific  instru- 

,  g 

ments  such  as  microscopes. 

Rococo  painting  has  been  described  as  “intimate 
in  scale"  and  "deliciously  sensual  in  style  and 
subject.  "-*-0  At  the  hands  of  painters  such  as  Watteau, 
Boucher,  and  Fragonard,  pastel  shades  create  a  light 
and  airy  quality.  The  subject  matter  is  often  concerned 
with  courtly  entertainments  referred  to  as  fetes  galantes 
Portraiture  was  characterized  by  a  more  relaxed  position 
of  the  subject,  with  smaller- sized  portraits  favoured. 

Les  charmes  de  la  vie^  by  Jean  Antoine  Watteau  (1684- 
1721)  offers  a  representative  example  of  Rococo  art, 
emphasizing  a  close  relationship  with  nature  and  an 
atmosphere  of  gaiety. 

In  music  the  term  Rococo  is  used  to  describe  the 


9 

See  Pauly,  Classic ,  p.  14. 

10 

Horst  Woldemar  Janson,  History  of  Art  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N. J. :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc77~1962) ,  p.  449. 


11 

See  Pauly,  Classic .  p.  13. 

12  ’ 

For  a. reproduction  of  this  painting  see  Marc 
Pincherle,  An  Illustrated  History  of  Music  (New  York: 
Reynal,  1959 pp".  118-119. 
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transitory  period  between  the  Baroque  and  Classic  eras. ^ 
This  word  was  applied  to  music  as  early  as  1763,  when  the 
Lyonais  music  teacher,  C.  R.  Brijon  wrote:  "Compared  with 
the  energy  and  manly  swing  of  the  Italian  concerto,  a 
sonata  of  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  is  fairly  character¬ 
ized  as  rococo,  this  word  signifying  an  elaborate  want  of 
good  taste.  Today  it  has  also  been  referred  to  as 

"mannerist,"  but  with  the  understanding  that  this  term  is 
approached  with  hesitation  and  with  the  consideration 
that  the  composers  of  the  time  were  reduced  to  developing 
highly  individual  manners.^ 

The  word  qalant  was  apparently  also  used  derogat- 
orily  during  the  period  which  music ’ histories  of  today 
refer  to  as  the  style  qalant  era.  It  has  been  noted,  that 
in  fashionable  circles  at  that  time  qalant  was  preferred 
to  rococo  because  it  connoted  something  "chic,"  "modern," 
and  "sophisticated."*^  In  1775,  Kirnberger  provided  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  at  that  time: 


For  further  references  see  Arno  Schoenberger 
and  Hallsor  Soecher,  The  Rococo  Aoe  (Mew  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1960). 

14 

Quoted  in  William  S.  Newman,  fhe  Sonata  in  the 
Classic  Era  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1963) ,  p.  5. 

15 

Charles  Rosen,  Ihe  Classical  Style:  Haydn. 
Mozart.  Beethoven  (New  YorlTi  W.  W.  Norton^  1972),  p.  47. 

16 

See  Grout,  History,  pp.  453-454. 
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It  is  a  very  serious  error  when  che 
composer  allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the 
applause  that  unpractised  and  inexperienced 
listeners  give  to  the  pleasant  so  called 
galant  pieces,  and  thereby  introduces  small, 
chopped-up  dainty  music  instead  of  beautiful 
music  into  serious  works  and  even  into  church 
music • 1 ' 

Today,  style  galant  refers  to  a  style  within 
the  Rococo  period,  describing  music  found  principally 
in  France  and  expressed  particularly  in  the  compositions 
of  Francois  Couperin  (1668-1733).^  Although  in 
Couperin’s  earlier  works  and  in  some  of  the  later  ones 
Baroque  characteristics  are  apparent— the  use  of  two- 
part  form  and  the  basso-continuo  in  particular--his  works 
are  strongly  characterized  by  an  elaborately  embellished 
melodic  line  in  a  periodic  structure,  and  by  a  thin  and 
elegant  texture.  These  characteristics  constitute  the 
most  prominent  stylistic  features  of  the  style  galant. 
Other  French  composers  who  wrote  in  this  style  were 
Francois  Dandrieu  (1682-1738),  Louis-Claude  Daquin  (1694- 
1772) ,  and  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  (1683-1764)  . 

Among  the  composers  of  the  Rococo  period,  probably 
the  most  prominent  was  Domenico  Scarlatti . ^  His  keyboard 


17 

See  Newman,  Sonata .  p.  44. 

18 

See  Pauly,  Classic ,  pp.  19-21. 

19 

See  Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  ed.,  Domenico  Scarlatti, 
Sixty  Sonatas  (New  York:  Schirmer,  19b3). 
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sonatas  are  noted  for  their  idiomatic  writing  for  the 
instrument  and  for  features  in  the  form  that  fore¬ 
shadow  the  sonata-form  of  the  Classic  period.  Other 
Italian  composers  of  this  period  who  also  advanced  the 
development  of  the  sonata-form  were  Giovanni  Battista 
Pergolesi  (1710-1736) ,  Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini 
(1701-1775),  and  Giovanni  Platti  (1690-1763).  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century,  Luigi  Boccherini  (1743-1805), 
an  Italian  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Spain,  composed 
many  chamber  music  wor k s  in  the  style  of  the  Rococo 
period. ^0  Among  his  compositions  are  many  virtuoso 
cello  sonatas  and  concertos  which  he  performed  himself 
with  much  acclaim.  In  April  of  1768,  Le  Mercure  de 
France  carried  an  account  of  his  performance  at  the 
Concerts  spirituels.  mentioning  that  he  was  already 
known  by  his  impressive  trios  and  quartets  and  that  he 
performed  a  sonata  of  his  own  composition . ^ 


20 

For  a  general  discussion  on  the  style  of 
Boccherini,  see  Maurice  Linsay  and  W.  Leggart  Smith, 
"Luigi  Boccherini,"  Music  and  Letters, XXIV  (1943), 
pp.  74-81. 

21 

Quoted  in  Germaine  de  Rothschild,  Luigi 
Boccherini:  His  Life  and  Work,  translated  by  Andreas 

Major  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965),  p.  28. 


■ 
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In  Northern  Germany,  a  new  style  called 
empfindsamer  Stil  (u sensitive  style")  began  to  appear 
somewhat  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  style  gal ant* 

This  style  opposed  the  ornamentation  of  the  style. 
galant  and  was  strongly  characterized  by  its  expressive¬ 
ness.  Natural  expression  was  realized  through  two 
devices,  the  melodic  "sigh"  and  chromaticism.  The 
melodic  "sigh"  is  defined  as  a  motive  ending  portamento 
on  a  weak  beat,  usually  the  resolution  of  an  app og.g i_ at_ur_a , 
and  often  including  an  anticipation  of  the  note  of 
resolution. ^2  (See  Example  l).^ 


Example  1.  Mozart:  Piano  Sonata 
in  B-flat,  K.  333,  3rd  movement 
bars  99-102 


See  Grout,  Hi  story ,  p.  460. 

23 

W.  A.  Mozart,  Sonaten  edited  by  C.  A. 
Martienssen  and  Wilhelm  Weisrnann,  II  (Frankfurt: 
C,  F.  Peters,  1951) ,  pp.  212-215. 
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Probably  the  most  notable  composer  of  the  style  was 
Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  (1714-1788),  who  composed  almost 
seventy  sonatas  in  addition  to  numerous  rondos,  fantasias, 
and  smaller  pieces  for  the  keyboard. The  thematic  unity 
employed  in  his  compositions  indicated  similar  conceptions 
of  the  sonata  form  used  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  Other 
German  composers  influenced  by  this  style  are  Johann  Gottlieb 
Graun  (1703-1771)  and  Karl  Heinrich  Graun  (1704-1759). 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and  current  with  the 
changes  in  style  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  a  brilliant 
school  of  composition  and  orchestral  playing  developed  in 
Mannheim.  The  founder  of  the  Mannheim  School  and  the 
director  of  the  orchestra  in  Mannheim  was  Johann  Stamitz 
(1717-1757),  of  Styr  ian-Bohemian  descent,  who  composed 
some  seventy  symphonies.  These  symphonies  illustrated  an 
advanced  sonata-form  in  the  allegro  movements  and  established 
the  four-movement  form  (fast-slow-minuet-fast)  which  became 
the  accepted  form  of  the  Classic  symphony.  Other  composers 
whose  music  is  representative  of  the  Mannheim  School 
include  Johann  Schobert  (1720-1767),  Johann  Edelmann  (1749- 
1794),  and  Johann  Christian  Bach  (1735-1782). 


24 

C.P.E.  Bach,  Six  Sonatas  for  Keyboard,  edited  by 
Philip  Friedheim  (New  York:  Suny-Binghamton ,  1967).  See  also 
the  treatise  Versuc h  uber  die  wahre  Art,  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen ,  (1753-1762),  available  in  English  translation  by 
William  J.  Mitchell  (London:  Cassell,  1949). 


CHAPTER  II 


ELEMENTS  OF  ROCOCO  STYLE 
Principles  of  Tonal  Organization 

A  basic  form  used  by  most  of  the  instrumental 
composers  in  the  Baroque  and  the  Rococo  periods  was  binary. 

This  structure  consists  of  two  parts,  each  repeated,  the 
first  part  in  the  tonic,  ending  in  or  on  the  dominant,  or 
ending  in  the  relative  major  if  a  minor  tonic  is  used  (rarely 
in  some  other  key).  The  second  part  continues  in  the  dominant, 
or  the  relative  major,  often  modulating  to  other  keys,  but 
returning  to  the  original  tonic.  In  the  melodic  structure,  a 
flexible  relationship  occurs  between  the  opening  and  final 
sections  in  which  the  melodic  material  presented  is  sometimes 
the  same  but  can  also  be  different  (See  Example  2). 
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Example  2.  Binary  form 

Example  2  illustrates  the  binary  structure 
described,  but  if  one  applies  the  ternary  principle  of 
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" statement-digr ession-restatement , "  the  ternary  element 
is  apparent  in  the  tonal  relationship,  I  V  1.-*° 

Modulation  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Rococo 
composers  for  its  own  sake.  Brijon,  in  1763,  referring 
particularly  to  the  Italian  sonatas,  stated  that  the 
excessive  use  of  modulation  of  one  idea  removed  the 
contrast  which  a  more  limited  use  of  modulation  might 
have  achieved  and  resulted  in  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  one  idea. ^  Evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  many 
Rococo  compositions,  but  the  more  obvious  and  common 
practice  was  the  "tonic  to  dominant,  back  to  tonic"  key 
relationship . 

The  contrasting  of  key  areas  in  the  Rococo 
compositions  is  achieved  by  "plateaus  of  tonality  rather 
than  the  twisting  and  turning  resulting  from  continual 
drives  to  the  cadences  as  is  characteristic  of  the 
Baroque  compositions."^  The  music,  therefore,  moves  in 
clearly-defined  tonal  areas,  usually  those  of  the  tonic 
or  the  dominant  keys. 

Around  170b,  composers  began  to  place  one  of  the 
inner  movements  of  their  three  or  four-movement  sonatas 


See  Newman,  Sonata .  p.  31. 

2 

Ibid . ,  p.  148. 

^ Ibid. .  ,  p.  122. 
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in  a  contrasting  key.^  The  key  was  usually  related  to 
the  other  movements  as  the  dominant  of  the  tonic  major  or 
the  relative  major  of  the  tonic  minor.  The  later  key¬ 
board  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  those  written  after 
174b,  can  be  grouped  into  two-movement  sonatas,  in  which 
the  movements  are  in  the  same  key,  though  the  mode  of  one 
may  be  major  and  that  of  the  other  minor.  Other  composers 
usually  followed  the  procedure  mentioned  above^ but  as 
this  was  a  period  of  changing  ideas,  examples  of  changes 
in  tonality  in  the  first  and  last  movements  are  found  on 
rare  occasions. 

The  composers  of  the  sonatas  of  the  Rococo  and 
Classic  eras  showed  a  preference  for  major  keys.  The 
ratio  is  approximately  four  uses  of  the  major  to  one  of 
the  minor,  although  certain  individual  composers  did 
show  a  preference  for  the  minor.  For  example,  Giovanni 
Battista  Percetti  (1704-1766),  an  Italian  who  published 
his  first  set  of  sonatas  in  London,  placed  at  least  half 
of  this  set  in  the  minor  mode,  and  Mozart  in  his  later 
compositions  increasingly  emphasized  the  minor  keys. 

The  tendency  also  appears  in  the  music  of  such  composers 
as  Baldassare  Gaiuppi,  John  Christian  Bach,  and  Muzio 
Clement i.^ 


f Homer  Ulrich,  Chamber  Music 
University  Press,  1948) ,  p.  82. 


(New  York:  Columbia 
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See  Newman,  Sonata  pp.  169-170. 
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Melodic  Construction 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Rococo 
period,  found  particularly  in  the  French  style  galant, 
is  the  elaborately  embellished  melodic  line.  The 
melody  was  decorated  with  trills,  mordents,  turns,  and 
grace  notes  which  were  usually  indicated  by  a  variety  of 
signs.  An  example  appears  in  the  music  of  Francois 
Couperin,  published  between  1713  and  1730,  which  includes 
an  interpretation  of  the  symbols  provided  by  the  composer 
himself.  (See  Example  3).^ 


- 

3 — -T 

mi  :iiA 

^Reproduced  in  Carl  Parrish  and  John  F.  Ohl,  eds., 
Ma..S-LgJHieLC_es__of  Music  Before  17b0  (New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton,  19bl) ,  p.  170. 
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Besides  the  many  ornaments  incorporated  into  the 
melodic  line,  an  increasing  use  of  arpeggiated  figures, 
scale-like  passages,  sequences,  and  echoed  passages  is 
apparent.  Rhythmically  the  melodic  line  is  often  charac¬ 
terized  by  certain  mannerisms:  series  of  triplets  in 
sixteenth  notes,  syncopation,  and  "Scotch  snaps,"  and 
other  dotted  rhythms. 

The  elaborated  melody  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  practise  of  melodic  embellishment  used  in  the  opera 
buff a  and  opera  seria  arias.  However  the  elaboration  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  style  galant  is  not  used  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  music  of  all  composers  of  the  period.  In  the 
keyboard  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  for  instance, 
elaborate  embellishments  seem  to  be  avoided.  (See  Example 


Example  4.  Domenico  Scarlatti:  Sonata  in  C  minor, 

bars  1-4. 


See  Parrish,  Masterpieces .  p. 


180. 
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In  Northern  Germany,  composers  of  the 
empfindsamer  Stil  developed  their  music  thematically, 
avoiding  elaborate  embellishments,  C.  P.  E.  Bachelor 
instance,  used  cantabile  melodies  which  were  probably 
influenced  by  the  bel  canto  style  of  Italian  opera, 

(See  Example  5) 
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Example  5.  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach:  Sonata 
D  minor,  3rd  movement,  bars  1-8. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  Rococo  period  was 
the  use  of  many  short  phrases.  The  continuous 
movement  of  the  melodic  material  in  the  Baroque  was 
largely  replaced  in  the  Rococo  by  a  series  of  short 
phrases.  These  short  phrases  were  usually  separated 


8 

See,  Friedheim,  Sonatas,  p.  59. 
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by  rests  and  half  cadences  resulting  in  numerous  two- 
and  four-bar  phrases.  In  1763,  Mar pur g ,  a  Classic 
theorist,  observed  the  many  cadences  found  in  Rococo 

Q 

compositions,  and  in  1775,  Kirnberger,  another 
theorist,  referred  to  the  short  phrases  found  in  such 
profusion  in  this  style. ^ 

Instrumentation  and  Idiomatic  Writing 

A  characteristic  of  the  Rococo  style  was  the 
preference  for  one  dominating  instrument,  others 
serving  mainly  to  support  this  instrument.  Probably 
the  most  striking  change  was  to  be  seen  in  music  for 
the  keyboard.  As  the  keyboard  lost  its  purpose  as  a 
support  through  the  basso  continuo.  it  was  given  a  new 
importance  as  a  solo  instrument.  Most  composers  of  the 
Rococo  period,  in  particular  Francois  Couperin,  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach  wrote  numerous  sonatas  and 
short  pieces  for  the  keyboard.  Domenico  Scarlatti 
wrote  approximately  550  harpsichord  sonatas,  extending 
the  technical  and  musical  potential  of  the  instrument. 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  Marpurg,  Historisch-kritische 
Bevtrage  zur  Aufnahme  der  Musik,  Vol.  II  (Berlin:  G.  A. 
Lange,  1754-1778)  ,  ppT  13-14. 

■^See  Newman,  Sonata ,  p.  32. 
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These  works  achieved  a  new  sonority,  produced  a  variety 
of  moods,  and  achieved  higher  levels  of  virtuosity  on 
the  harpsichord.  Scarlatti’s  harpsichord  sonatas  have 
been  compared  with  pianoforte  works  by  many  of  the 
prominent  romantic  and  impressionistic  composers  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  for  their  idiomatic 
use  of  the  keyboard  instrument.**"^ 

One  result  of  this  change  in  keyboard  writing  was 
the  new  association  of  the  keyboard  with  stringed 
instruments.  Frequently  the  violin  and  cello  accompanied 
the  keyboard  with  the  violin  doubling  the  upper  part  and 
the  cello  reinforcing  the  bass.  In  the  early  violin  and 
piano  sonatas  by  Mozart,  it  has  been  noted  that  these 
sonatas  were  no  more  than  piano  pieces  with  violin 
accompaniment  ad  libitum. ^  This  style  gradually  developed 
into  the  equality  between  the  two  instruments  which  is 
seen  in  the  later  violin  and  piano  sonatas  of  Mozart, 
written  at  Mannheim  and  Paris  in  1777  and  1778  (K.  296, 
301-306)  and  the  later  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven  (Op.  69, 
Op.  102,  No.  1,  and  No.  2). 


11 

See  Grout,  Hi  story ,  p.  406. 

12 

Ibid . ,  p.  406. 
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Harmonic  Construction  and  Texture 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  basso  continuo 
is  directly  related  to  the  harmony  and  texture  of 
Rococo  compositions.  The  Baroque  texture  was  usually 
characterized  by  the  musical  importance  and  interest 
given  to  the  two  outer  voices.  This  texture  has  been 

1  o 

called  "continuo  homophony"  by  Manfred  Bukofzer,  and 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  late  Baroque  composi¬ 
tions.  Continuo  homophony  is  described  as  a  "polarity" 
between  melody  and  bass  with  vigorous  movement  to  the 
cadence. 

Contemporary  with  the  polyphonic  texture  of 
much  of  the  late  Baroque  music,  a  more  clearly  defined 
homophonic  texture  was  being  used.  The  upper  voice  was 
given  the  thematic  responsibility  while  the  bass  line 
supported  the  melody  with  the  middle  voices  completing 
the  chord  structure.  The  texture  that  emerged  was  thin, 
loose,  homophonic,  and  non-imitative .  The  harmonic 
framework  was  now  used  as  a  chordal  accompaniment  to  the 
melodic  line  and  was  treated  in  several  ways.  Domenico 


13 

Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  19471  ,  p.  222. 
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Alberti  (1685-1757)  and  other  composers  used  what 
became  known  as  the  "Alberti  bass,"  a  broken-chord 
figure  in  sixteenth  or  eighth  notes  based  on  the 
chords  of  the  accompaniment  usually  in  closed  position, 
oscillating  under  the  melody.  (See  Example  6).^ 
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Example  6.  Johann  Friedrich  Edelmann: 
Sonata  for  Violin,  Op.  1,  No.  1, 

1st  movement,  bars  1-4. 
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Sonatas  by  Domenico  Alberti,  Giovanni  Platti, 
and  Georg  Benda  are  included  in  William  S„  Newman,  ed., 
Thirteen  Keyboard  Sonatas  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1947).  See  also  Mozart  Piano 
Sonata s  K.  279  and  K.  284. 

15 

Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Willi  Apel,  eds.. 
Historical  Anthology  of  Music.  II  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1950) ,  No .  304. 
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This  excerpt  also  shows  a  good  example  of  the 
"Mannheim  rocket"  figure.  Other  styles  of  accompaniment 
included  simple  repeated  notes,  broken  octaves,  and  bass 
scales.  This  simple  chordal  accompaniment  of  the  Rococo 
period  resulted  in  a  slower  harmonic  rhythm.  The  compos¬ 
ers  used  conventional  harmonic  progresssions ,  but 
harmonic  changes  appeared  less  often  than  in  Baroque 
compositions  and  were  usually  separated  by  the  bar-line. 

In  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  inner  voices 
acquired  more  importance  in  the  accompaniment  partly  by 
the  use  of  parallel  sixths  and  thirds.  They  became 
rhythmically  more  significant  and  often  distinctive 
enough  melodically  to  serve  as  countermelodies. ^  The 
bass  line  might  be  used  to  continue  motives  initiated  in 
the  inner  voices  and  a  figured  bass  was  no  longer  needed. 
These  elements  are  more  clearly  defined  toward  the  end 
of  the  century  in  the  works  of  the  Classic  period. 

Form 

The  establishment  of  the  Classic  sonata  form 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  structural  change 
that  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


of  Music 

&  World, 
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Homer  Ulrich  and  Paul  A.  Pisk,  A  History 
and  Musical  Styles  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
Inc.,  1963),  p.  323. 
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Despite  many  examples  of  two-  and  four-movement 
sonatas  found  in  the  Rococo  period,  the  popularity  of 
these  structures  was  declining,  yielding  to  a  gradual 
replacement  by  a  three-movement  form.  In  the  harpsichord 
sonatas  of  Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini  (1701-1775)  and 
Baldassare  Galuppi,  examples  of  the  three-movement  form 
are  found. -17  C.  P.  E,  Bach  also  showed  a  preference  for 
this  form  in  his  keyboard  sonatas,  although  in  his 
sonatas  written  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  slo w 
movement  is  often  reduced  to  a  bridge  passage. 

The  presence  of  the  three-movement  form  seems  to 
derive  from  the  Italian  opera  overtures  of  the  1700*5, 
notably  those  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti. This  structure 
assumed  a  fast-slow-fast  scheme.  The  first  movement  was 
usually  an  Allegro  followed  by  a  short  lyrical  Andante 
and  a  finale  in  the  rhythm  of  either  a  minuet  or  a  gigue. 

Beside  the  fast-slow-fast  scheme  of  the  opera 
overture,  fast-moderate-fast  and  slow-fast-fast  we re 
being  used.  The  fast  movements  were  usually  of  similar 
spirit  and  tempo  and  cast  in  a  two-part  form^with  the 
finale  more  often  in  rondo  or  minuet  form.  The  slow 
movement,  usually  written  in  ternary  forms,  showed 
similarities  to  the  Italian  opera  arias  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

17 

See  Ulrich,  Chamber  Music,  p.  120. 

■^See  an  example  in  Carl  Parrish  ed.,  A  Treasury 
of  Early  Music  (New  York:  IV.  W.  Norton,  1958),  pp.  2ol-269. 
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One  of  the  basic  differences  between  the  Baroque 
and  the  Rococo  practices  was  in  the  phrase  structure  of 
the  two-part  form.  In  constructing  a  binary  movement, 
the  Baroque  composers  began  by  announcing  the  theme. 

This  basic  idea  usually  did  not  reappear  in  its  original 
key  and  form,  but  rather  moved  polyphonically  making 
use  of  sequential  devices  and  modulation.  The  harmony 
and  rhythm  moved  continuously,  gaining  momentum  to  the 
cadence.  This  structure  resulted  in  a  continual  flow  of 
melody  (the  Fort spinnung  of  the  Germans)  in  a  contra¬ 
puntal  texture  without  a  feeling  of  periodic  structure. 

In  the  Rococo  compositions,  the  sections  contained 
distinct  phrases  of  usually  two  or  four  bars  which  were 
often  modified  and  varied  by  repetition,  interpolation, 
and  sequential  devices.  (See  Ch.  II,  pp„  15-16).  These 
phrases  were  supplied  with  harmonic  and  cadential  schemes 
and  set  opposite  similar  phrases  in  a  question  and  answer 
pattern--a  pattern  frequently  used  by  Luigi  Boccherini. 
Newman  states  that  music  theorists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  such  as  Kirnberger,  Koch,  Portmann,  and  Daube 
showed  interest  in  the  development  of  this  new  melodic 
structure  and  gave  illustrations  of  the  construction, 
using  four-  to  eight-bar  phrases  and  developing  them  into 
larger  units. 


19 

See  Newman,  Sona  ta .  p.  69. 
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This  distinctive  phrase  structure  provided  the 
setting  for  the  development  of  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  first-movement  form  of  the  Classic  period: 
the  two  contrasting  themes.  Early  appearances  of  such 
themes  occur  in  the  opening  melodic  phrases  of  Rococo 
compositions.  Many  of  Domenico  Scarlatti’s  harpsichord 
sonatas  contain  examples  of  opening  melodic  material 
that  come  close  to  a  "first  subject."  (See  Example  4, 
p.  14).  Another  Italian  composer,  Giovanni  Battista 
Pergolesi,  implied  a  "second  theme"  in  his  twelve  trio 
sonatas  by  giving  the  second  section  a  new  melodic  and 
rhythmic  importance. 

In  the  keyboard  sonatas  of  the  North  German 
composers,  particularly  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  a  distinct  phrase 
structure  with  expressive  melodic  material  is  apparant. 
Unity  between  sections  seems  to  be  stressed,  with  material 
from  the  opening  section  again  appearing  in  the  second 
section,  even  though  the  second  section  is  usually  more 
lyrical. 

The  development  of  the  "second  theme"  seems  to  show 
itself  more  precisely  in  the  compositions  of  the  Mannheim 
school.  Johann  Stamitz  in  particular  introduced  new 
material  in  the  second  section  which  was  more  lyrical  and 
contrasted  with  the  thematic  material  of  the  opening 
section. 20 

20 

See  Stamitz* s  Symphony  in  D,  in  Davison  and  Apel, 
Historical  Anthology,  pp.  238-245. 
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In  Italian  and  French  compositions  of  the  Rococo 
period,  the  material  used  in  the  dominant  section  (which 
was  later  to  become  the  development  section)  consisted 
of  either  transpositions  and  restatements  of  the  original 
melodic  phrase,  or  of  modulatory  passage  work.  The 
motivic  processes  of  Baroque  compositions  which  later 
reappeared  in  the  development  section  of  the  Classic 
sonata  were  absent. 

In  the  compositions  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  the  opening 
section  of  Part  II  became  more  than  a  mere  transposition 
of  the  opening  section  of  Part  I.  With  a  vigorous  working 
out  of  the  thematic  fragments  of  the  opening  section  in 
Part  II,  the  concept  of  development  appeared  in  his  sonatas. 

In  the  Works  of  the  Mannheim  composers,  the  musical 
material  after  the  double  bar  can  be  considered  a  develop¬ 
ment  section.  In  addition  to  the  common  sequence  repeti¬ 
tions  of  bass  passages,  this  section  also  contained  motives 
derived  from  the  themes. 

The  idea  of  recapitulation  appeared  in  the  works  of 
the  Italians,  Pergolesi  and  Sammartini.  In  Part  II  before 
the  final  section,  a  section  was  added  which  referred  back 
to  the  phrases  of  the  themes  of  the  opening  section  of 
Part  I  in  the  tonic.  This  became  a  regular  feature  of 
their  works. 

In  the  compositions  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  a  complete 
recapitulation  is  not  always  present.  The  musical 
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material  of  the  second  section  of  Part  I  and  often  the 
phrases  preceding  this  section  are  recapitulated,  but 
seldom  is  there  a  return  of  the  opening  section. 

The  Rococo  composers  contributed  to  music 
stylistic  elements  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Classic 
style.  Various  styles  and  practices  during  the  Rococo 
era  indicate  a  period  of  experimentation  and  change. 
Composers  shaped,  modified,  and  extended  their  sonatas 
to  satisfy  the  particular  ideas  of  the  time  as  well  as 
their  own  particular  tastes  and  expressive  needs. 
Consequently,  one  of  the  results  of  the  Rococo  sonata 
was  its  function  as  a  bridge  between  the  Baroque  and 
Classic  sonata;  in  many  instances,  however,  it  expresses 
a  charming  and  distinctive  character  of  its  own. 


CHAPTER  III 


SIX  VIOLONCELLO  SONATAS  OF 
LUIGI  BOCCHERINI 

Authenticity  and  Publication 

There  are  twenty-seven  violoncello  sonatas 
listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Boccherini.^ 
This  study  is  concerned  with  the  set  of  six  sonatas 
published  by  G.  Ricordi. ^  Two  additional  sonatas 
(numbers  three  and  twelve  in  the  Catalogue )  were 
published  in  modern  edition  in  1919;^  the  remaining 
nineteen  sonatas  are  to  be  found  in  manuscript.1 2 3 4 


1 

Yves  Gerard,  (London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1969).  An  article  by  Eve  Bar sham  refers  to  the  manu¬ 
script  source  of  six  sonatas  not  listed  in  the  Catalogue . 
This  source  is  a  manuscript  at  Lennoxlove,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  contain¬ 
ing  a  total  of  eleven  sonatas,  five  of  which  are  available 
in  the  Ricordi  edition.  See  Eve  Barsham,  "Six  New 
Boccherini  Cello  Sonatas,"  Musical  Times,  10b  (January, 
1964),  pp.  18-20. 

2 

Alfredo  Piatti  and  Gilberto  Crepax,  eds., 
Boccherini:  Sei  Sonate  per  Violoncello  e  Pianoforte  ( M i 1 a n 

G.  Ricordi  Co.,  1958 ) . 

3 

A .  Toni,  e d .  ,  I  classici  della  rnusica  italiana , 
Raccolta  nazionale  diretta  da  Gabriele  d'Annunzio C Lii 1 a n : 
Society  Anonima  Notari  la  Santa,  1919)T” 

4 

Found  in  Milan:  Conservatoire  Noseda  E-N  24. 
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Some  reservations  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
Ricordi  editions  have  been  expressed.  Although  William 
Newman  considers  the  Ricordi  edition  a  "reasonably 
faithful  revision, Yves  Gerard  makes  the  following 
observation : 

...  a  series  of  six  sonatas  for  the  ’cello, 
with  an  important  part  added  for  the  piano. 

The  ’cello  part  of  this  edition,  which  was 
re-published  by  Ricordi  in  1932  and  is  widely 
used  by  pupils  and  amateurs,  differs  in  a 
number  of  particulars  from  the  text  of  the 
Noseda  mss.  in  Milan.  We  are  doubtful  ... 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  piano  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  ’cello  in  these  sonatas.^ 

Another  modern  edition  of  these  six  sonatas, 
the  Grutzmacher  edition,  was  probably  published 
between  the  years  1870  and  1887  and  is  also  discussed 
by  Gerard: 


We  believe  that  this  edition  is  later  than 
that  of  Piatti,  since  Grutzmacher  almost  certainly 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  autograph  manuscripts  in 
Milan  and  therefore  can  only  have  based  his  edition 
on  that  of  Piatti.  The  numbering  of  the  sonatas 
and  their  keys  are  identical  in  the  two  publications, 
but  that  of  Grutzmacher  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
edition,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  text  of 
Boccherini-Piatti  been  transformed  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  movements,  the  modification  of  themes,  and 
the  insertion  of  entire  new  passages.  These  are  in 
fact  original  works  based  on  themes  and  passages 
borrowed  from  Boccherini  and  adapted  in  the  romantic 
German  taste  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  We 
wish,  therefore,  merely  to  mention  the  existence  of 
these  arrangements  and  not  to  recommend  their 
performance .7 


5 

Sonata ,  p.  251. 
^Catalogue .  p.  19. 
7Ibid. ,  pp.  19-20. 
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Most  of  the  twenty- seven  violoncello  sonatas 
were  probably  composed  between  1757  and  1768*  Evidence 
of  this  appears  in  the  chronicles  from  1756  onwards 
which  record  a  performance  of  a  cello  sonata  composed 
and  performed  by  Boccherini. ^ 

The  earliest  known  date  of  publication  of  any  of 

Q 

the  sonatas  is  said  to  have  been  around  1770.  The  six 
sonatas  used  in  this  study,  however,  were  probably  first 
published  in  separate  issues  between  1865  and  1874  before 
being  gathered  into  a  set. 

Tonal  Organization 

Most  of  the  movements  of  the  sonatas  are  in 
binary  form  with  the  usual  tonic -  dominant  relationships 
in  Part  I  and  dominant  -  tonic  relationships  in  Part  II. 
(See  Ch.  II,  p.  10) .  The  other  movements  are  more 
fantasia-like  even  though  a  tonic  -  dominant  key  relation¬ 
ship  is  present. 

Two  types  of  modulation  seem  to  be  present  in 
the  sonatas.  Modulation  from  tonic  to  dominant  or 
dominant  to  tonic  harmony  appears  in  all  the  sonatas. 


8 

Ibid. ,  p .  3 • 

9 

See  Newman,  Sonata .  p.  25. 
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The  other  modulations  are  usually  to  a  closely-related 
key  other  than  the  dominant,  for  example  the  relative 
minor.  (See  Table  l). 


TABLE  1 

Modulation  Scheme 
Boccherini  Sonata  No.  3  in  G , 
2nd  movement,  bars  32-45 


Bar  Number 

Phrase  Length 

Key 

32-35 

4  bars 

G  major 

36-39 

4  bars 

G  minor 

40-44 

5  barsa 

G  minor 

45 

G  major 

aLast  half 

of  bar  44  modulating 

to  G  major. 

Some  modulations  appear  as  if  in  a  sequence,  with  each 
modulation  lasting  only  a  few  bars.  (See  Table  2). 

TABLE  2 

Modulation  Scheme 
Boccherini  Sonata  No.  5  in  F , 


2nd.  movement 3 

,  bars  18-33 

Bar  Number 

Key 

18-19 

G  minor 

20-23 

C  minor 

24-25 

F  minor 

26-29 

B ^  minor 

30-32 

C  minor 

33 

C  major 

. 
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In  the  sonatas,  Boccherini  has  shown  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  major  keys.  Three  of  the  sonatas  have  the 
same  key  for  all  the  movements  while  the  other  three 
show  differences  of  tonality  between  movements.  Inese 
differences  occur  in  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  major,  where  the 
second  movement  is  in  D  major;  Sonata  M o .  2  in  C.. rnajj or , 
where  the  second  movement  is  in  F  major;  and  Sonata 
No,  5  in  F  major,  where  the  second  movement  is  in  C  major. 

Melodic  Construction 

The  presence  of  the  elaborately  embellished 
melodic  line  characteristic  of  the  Rococo  period  is 
probably  the  most  obvious  feature  of  Boccherini® s  style. 
(See  Example  7).-^ 


Example  7.  Sonata  No.  6  in  A  major, 
1st  movement,  bars  1-4. 


This  and  all  subsequent  examples  are  taken  from 
Luini  Boccherini:  Six  Violoncello  Sonatas.  G.  Kicordi 
edition . 
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The  example  illustrates  embellished  passing 
tones,  repeated  notes,  appoggiature, scale-like  figures 
in  triplets,  chromatically  altered  notes,  and  ornamental 
resolution  by  means  of  a  trill.  Also  apparent  in  the 
example  is  a  complex  rhythmic  structure  resulting  from 
dotted  notes,  triplet  sixteenths,  and  thirty-seconds, 
and  the  many  embellishments.  As  was  the  practice  of 
many  of  the  Rococo  composers,  Boccherini  wrote  out  all 
his  figuration  and  used  symbols  for  only  the  trills, 
mordents,  turns,  and  appoggiature.  This  style  of 
elaborate  ornamentation,  though  perhaps  more  common  in 
slower  movements,  is  used  in  most  of  the  movements  of 
Boccherini’s  cello  sonatas.  Many  types  of  figuration 
are  also  present.  Among  these  are  sequences,  embellished 
figures  with  appoggiature  mordents  or  trills,  and 
repeated  figures.  Scale-like  passages  appear  frequently, 
usually  as  triplet  sixteenths  or  thirty-seconds,  or  in 
dotted  rhythms  ornamented  by  trills.  Repeated  notes, 
double  stops,  as  well  as  chromatic  scales,  and  chromatic 
accented  notes  are  incorporated  into  many  of  the  melodic 
phrases.  Cadences  are  usually  ornamented. 

Also  consistent  with  the  Rococo  principles  are 
the  two-  and  four-bar  phrases.  (See  Ch.  II,  pp.  15-16). 
One  of  many  examples  of  a  two-bar  phrase  structure  is 
found  in  Sonata  No.  4,  the  second  movement.  A  four-bar 
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phrase  structure  is  common  as  well,  and  an  example  of 
this  is  found  in  Sonata  No.  3,  the  second  movement. 

Instrumentation  and  Idiomatic  Writing 

It  is  notable  that  the  titles  generally  used 
are  Sonata  a  Violoncello  solo  and  Sonata  a  Violoncello 
e  basso.  The  title  without  e  basso  is  used  for  only 
Sonata  No.  b  in  the  set  of  six  sonatas  published  by 
G.  Ricordi  and  for  only  a  very  few  of  the  other  twenty- 
one  sonatas  listed  in  the  Catalogue . 

Some  speculations  as  to  the  instrument  to  be 
used  as  basso  are  made  by  Yves  Gerard  in  his  Catalogue . 
Gerard  states  that  perhaps  the  double-bass  player  was 
intended,  as  Boccherini’s  father  was  a  double-bass 
player,  but  concludes  that  it  would  have  been  too  weighty 
an  accompaniment  for  the  cello.  Another  possibility  and 
perhaps  the  most  probable  instrument  intended  by 
Boccherini,  is  the  harpsichord.-^ 

The  popularity  of  the  harpsichord  declined 
around  1780  to  178b  as  it  was  gradually  replaced  by  the 
now  more  fashionable  keyboard  instrument,  the  pianoforte. 
This  decline  is  indicated  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
"harpsichord”  from  title  pages  of  compositions  from  this 
Since  the  accompaniment  to  be  used  in  the  cello 


■^See  Gerard,  Catalogue .  p.  4. 
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sonatas  served  only  to  intensify  the  cello  line,  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  Boccherini  intended  the  piano 
to  be  used. 

The  tendency  in  the  Rococo  period  to  have  one 
instrument  dominate  the  musical  texture  of  a  composition 
is  apparent  in  Boccherini’s  cello  sonatas.  The  titles 
indicating  that  the  sonatas  are  Violoncello  solos,  the 
idiomatic  writing  for  the  cello  and  the  cadenza-like 
passages  appearing  at  the  end  of  some  movements  all 
place  an  emphasis  on  the  cello  line. 

New  idiomatic  uses  of  instruments,  characteristic 
of  Rococo  composers,  is  also  apparent  in  the  sonatas. 

They  demand  a  high-level  of  technical  skill  of  the 
cellist.  The  ability  to  play  numerous  double  stops, 
arpeggiated  figures  with  fast  string  crossings,  the 
many  embellishments  and,  perhaps  the  most  demanding  of 
all,  the  extremes  of  the  high  register  bring  out  the 
virtuoso  possibilities  of  the  cello.  The  consistent  use 
of  the  high  register  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  sonatas  were  actually  intended  to  be  played  on  the 
violoncello  piccolo. 

The  violoncello  piccolo  or  (violoncelle  a  cinq 
corde s )  was  an  instrument  slightly  smaller  than  the 
modern  cello  which  J.  S.  Bach  apparently  preferred  over 
the  violoncello  because  of  the  E  string  which  facilitated 
the  execution  of  solo  passages  in  the  high  register.  Bach 
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indicates  the  use  of  the  violoncelle  a  cinq  cordes  in 
the  sixth  suite  of  his  Suites  for  Violoncello  Solo. 

Harmonic  Construction  and  Texture 

The  lack  of  emphasis  given  to  the  harmonic 
structure  by  Boccherini  is  in  accordance  with  the 
trends  of  the  Rococo  period.  Perhaps  the  inscription 
e  basso  and  not  e  basso  continuo  was  an  indication  by 
Boccherini  that  the  accompaniment  was  to  be  of  a  sparse 
and  limited  nature.  The  use  of  e  basso  might  also 
imply  Boccherini’s  preference  for  the  two-voice  homo- 
phonic  texture  found  in  many  Rococo  compositions. 

The  piano  accompaniment  supplied  in  the  Ricordi 
edition  follows  closely  the  trends  of  the  accompaniment 
of  the  music  of  Rococo  composers.  The  bass  line  and 
other  voices  simply  outline  the  cello  part  chordally  or 
by  broken  octaves  and  repeated  notes. 

Form 

The  cello  sonatas  are  in  a  three-movement  form. 
(See  Ch.  II,  p.  20-21).  Sonatas  No.  1.  Mo.  2.  and  No.  5 
have  a  fast- slow-fast  arrangement  while  the  other 
sonatas  No.  3.  No .  4 .  and  No.  6  have  a  slow-fast-fast 
or  slow-f a st-minuetto  arrangement.  Certain  movements 
have  descriptive  titles.  Allegro  alia  militare  is 
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characteristically  march-like,  whereas  Amoroso  and 
Af f ettuoso  indicate  a  tranquil  and  poetic  mood. 

For  the  most  part,  the  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  in  the  binary  form  with  the  characteristic  tonic- 
dominant  and  dominant-tonic  key  relationship.  The  melodic 
material  presented  in  the  movements  is  similar  in  the 
opening  and  final  sections.  These  movements  are  the  first 
and  third  movements  of  Sonata  No,  1,  the  first  and  third 
movements  of  Sonata  No.  2,  the  second  and  third  movements 
of  Sonata  No.  4,  the  first  movement  of  Sonata  No.  5,  and 
the  second  and  third  movements  of  Sonata  No.  6. 

Other  movements  of  the  sonatas  are  also  in  the 
binary  form.  In  the  second  movement  of  Sonata  No.  2, 
however,  the  final  section  in  each  part  is  reduced  to  a 
cadential  bar.  In  the  second  movement  of  Sonata  No.  3, 
the  first  movement  of  Sonata  No.  4  and  the  first  movement 
of  Sonata  No.  6.  only  a  partial  restatement  of  the 
melodic  material  presented  in  Part  I,  occurs  in  Part  II. 

The  remaining  movements  of  the  sonatas  can  be 
considered  fantasia-like  with  several  sections  leading 
one  into  the  other.  The  characteristic  double-bar  of  the 
binary  form  is  usually  not  present  in  these  movements. 

In  Sonata  No.  1,  second  movement,  for  example,  the 
tonality  moves  from  D  major  to  A  major,  back  to  D  major 
them  to  a  short  passage  in  D  minor  with  the  final 
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section  in  D  major.  New  material  is  almost  consistently 
presented  throughout  the  movement.  Other  examples  of 
f antasia-like  movements  are  the  first  movement  of  Sonata 
hT-P «  3  and  the  second  and  third  movements  of  Sonata  Mo,  b. 
The  distinctive  phrase  structure  common  in  Rococo 
compositions  may  be  seen  in  the  sonatas,  (See  Ch.  II, 

p.  22).  Boccherini  extends  the  phrases  by  repetition  of 
one  or  more  bars.  (See  Examples  8  and  9). 


Jjj 

ts 

TZZ 

•  r 

Example  8.  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  major 
1st  movement,  bars  1-6. 


Example  9.  Sonata  No.  2  in  C  major 
1st  movement,  bars  1-4. 
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In  Example  8,  bars  3  and  4  are  repeated  in  bars 
5  and  6  resulting  in  a  six-bar  phrase.  In  Example  9,  bar 
2  is  a  repetition  of  bar  1  extending  a  three-bar  phrase 
to  four  bars. 

The  repetition  of  short  phrases  is  also  apparent 
in  the  sonatas.  Examples  are  found  in  Sonata  No.  2,  the 
third  movement,  bars  1  to  4  and  9  to  12;  and  Sonata  No.  3, 
the  second  movement,  bars  22  to  2b  and  26  to  29,  and  the 
third  movement  bars  1  to  8  and  9  to  16.  In  most  cases 
the  repeated  phrases  have  slightly  different  endings, 
either  cadentially  or  by  means  of  melodic  figures. 

The  insertion  of  new  material  or  of  repeated 
phrases  causing  the  delay  of  the  cadence  is  also  character¬ 
istic  of  the  sonatas.  (See  Example  10) . 
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Example  10.  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  major 
1st  movement,  bars  lb- 19. 
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In  Example  10,  bars  lb  and  16  are  repeated, 
delaying  the  cadence  for  two  bars.  In  Sonata  No.  1.  the 
first  movement,  Sonata  No.  3.  the  second  movement,  and 
Sonata  No.  5.  the  second  movement,  the  final  cadence  is 
preceded  by  short,  cadenza-like  passages  in  the  cello 
part. 

Evidence  of  sequential  devices  used  by  Boccherini 
are  found  in  many  sonatas: 


Example  11.  Sonata  No.  6  in  A  major 
2nd  movement,  bars  40-49. 
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In  some  of  the  movements  the  question  and 
answer  phrase  structure  is  used: 


Allegro 


stufemcni 


(XfiSVJt'T 


m 


Example  12.  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  major, 
3rd  movement,  bars  1-8. 


Example  13.  Sonata  No.  2  in  C  major, 

3rd  movement,  bars  1-8. 

The  opening  melodic  statements  of  the  movements 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  thematic  potential  of  the  first 
subjects  of  the  Classic  sonata  form,  although  they  have 
a  characteristic  shape  and  rhythm.  (See  Example  14). 
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MvVwA.i'Wo 


P  dolee  «  gr<vt.'oso 


Example  14.  Sonata  No.  3  In  G  major, 

3rd  movement,  bars  1-8. 

In  this  example  and  many  examples  in  the  sonatas, 
Boccherini  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  form  of 
extended  melody.  (See  Ch.  Ill,  p.  37).  In  Sonata 
No,  6.  third  movement,  however,  a  motive  seems  to  be 
present  recurring  in  several  sections  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  (See  Example  15). 


Example  15.  Sonata  No.  6  in  A  major 
3rd  movement,  bars  1,  9  and  29. 
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Certain  movements  contain  melodic  passages 
seem  to  foreshadow  the  second  theme  of  the  Classic 
sonata  form.  (See  Example  17) , 


that 


Example  16.  Sonata  No.  3  in  G  major , 
2nd  movement,  bars  1-4. 


Example  17.  Sonata  No.  3  in  G  major, 

2nd  movement,  bars  11-14. 

Example  17,  is  more  lyrical  in  contrast  with  the  opening 
statement  of  the  movement,  Example  16,  and  in  this  way 
similar  to  the  second  theme  idea. 
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In  his  binary  forms,  Boccherini  did  not  use  the 
development  section  characteristic  of  the  Classic 
sonata  form.  To  expand  the  opening  melodic  material, 
Boccherini  used  such  devices  as  modulation,  (See  Ch.  Ill, 
P*  29,  fables  1  and  2)  modulatory  passage  work,  (See 
Example  13)  and  probably  the  most  common  device,  the 
repetition  of  phrases.  (See  Ch.  Ill,  p.  33). 


Example  18.  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  Major, 

3rd  movement,  bars  50-65. 

The  characteristic  recapitulation  of  the  Classic 
sonata  form  is  also  not  evident  in  the  sonatas.  In  most 
cases,  Boccherini  uses  the  binary  structure  with  the 
return  of  the  opening  melodic  material  in  the  dominant 
key.  In  the  movements  using  a  modified  binary  or  a 
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fantasia-like  structure,  only  a  partial  return  of  the 

opening  melodic  material  is  used,  and  this  may  appear 

in  either  the  tonic  or  dominant  keys. 

Boccherini1 s  near  indifference  to  the  Classic 

style  during  his  lifetime  perhaps  resulted  from  his 

apparent  absorption  with  lyricism  in  his  compositions. 

For  it  seems,  above  all,  that  his  music  is  of  a  lyrical 

nature  and  as  said  by  W.  H.  Hadow:  "so  long  as  men 

take  delight  in  pure  melody  ...  is  [Boccherini 1  s] 

12 

place  in  the  history  of  music  assured." 
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W.  H.  Hadow,  "Luigi  Boccherini,"  The  Oxford 
Companion  to  Music,  edited  by  Percy  A.  Scholes  T~9th  ed.; 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  19bb) ,  pp.  47. 
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